INTRODUCTION

things/   For me, such poetry is by far the most interest-
ing and valuable.

So every spirit, as it is most pure.

And hath in it the more of heavenly light,

So it the fairer body doth procure

To habit in, and is more fairly dight

With cheerful grace and amiable sight:

For of the soul the body form doth take ;

And soul is form, and doth the body make.

This submits * the shows of things to the desires of
the mind' with a vengeance ! But does it thereby
c raise and erect the mind ' ? Not mine, at any rate. I
have always thought it rather degrading for an adult
to believe in fairy stories.

I prefer being sober to even the rosiest and most
agreeable intoxications. The peyotl-trances of Swin-
burne, for example, have always left me perfectly
compos mentis; I do not catch the infection. Much
even of Shelley's poetry is, for me, too swimmingly the
coloured dream ; and even when it is not dreamlike,
its long-drawn imprecision is apt to flow past me,
unmovingly. Shelley's effects, like Spenser's, are
mainly cumulative, and I lack the patience to let them
accumulate. I like things to be said with precision
and as concisely as possible. This does not mean, of
course, that I would like all poets to say their say in four-
line epigrams and the style of Voltaire. Certain things
can only be expressed at considerable length and in
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